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SOME IMPLICATIONS OF ANTI-INTELLECTUALISM 

THE sea-change that unconsciously comes over philosophic terms 
is well illustrated in the shift of meaning that the term ' ' intel- 
lectualism" is even now undergoing. In its traditional sense, the 
word is used to denote the antithesis to the sensational theory of 
knowledge, viz., the theory that intellectus ipse furnishes the indis- 
pensable conditions or ingredients of knowledge. At present it is 
frequently used to contrast with voluntarism. It denotes what ap- 
pears to its opponents to be a false estimate of the place of knowledge 
in experience; and an exaggeration of the value, in philosophy, of 
strictly logical criteria and methods. Prom this point of view, sensa- 
tionalism itself is a form of intellectualism, in so far as it starts with 
sensations as cognitive units, and treats appreciation and effort as 
derivatives of such terms, or as accretions of them. 

It is easy, however, to overstate the extent to which this shift of 
meaning has been accomplished. A flavor of the earlier controversy 
still hangs about the current polemic against intellectualism. Often 
it is not apparent whether anti-intellectualism is urged as a protest 
against the false placing of the knowledge point of view (irrespective 
of how knowledge is constituted), or as a protest against empha- 
sizing rational considerations in knowledge at the expense of the 
empirical. This ambiguity is the more natural because the two 
manners of anti-intellectualism have much in common and readily 
run together. Nevertheless, confusion is likely to result from failure 
to discriminate the two types ; accordingly I introduce my discussion 
with an accentuation of their contrast. 

One form of intellectualism may remain at the knowledge point of 
view as ultimate. It may hold that knowledge is the true access to 
existence, and that ' ' things are what they are known to be. ' ' But it 
upholds the superior claims of non-rational, non-logical factors in 
constituting the web of things known. It especially antagonizes the 
claim to supremacy in knowledge of rationalizing functions, of con- 
ceptions, of abstract and general principles, laying the stress upon 
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the particulars, the uniques, the givens, which resist reduction to 
thought. Since the rationalist is led by the undeniable presence of 
such irrational surds in our knowledge to the ideal of a higher reality 
which is the content of valid (i. e., rational) knowing, this anti-intel- 
lectualism also contends against the doctrine of another (noumenal 
and absolute) reality behind the world of things concretely known. 

With the spirit of this polemic, the other sort of anti-inteflectu- 
alist is in full sympathy. But he introduces two differences of 
emphasis. In the first place, he may attach considerably more value 
to logical functions in constituting knowledge than does his fellow- 
in-arms. He may hold that knowledge is what it distinctively is 
precisely by the operation of factors of mediation, that is, of abstrac- 
tion, generalization and logical relationship. He may hold that con- 
cepts render things more intelligible, not less so ; even that they are 
the only means of rendering things intelligible. But, in the second 
place, he will hold that rendering things intelligible is a special and 
peculiar function, having its own special origin and aim; and in 
making it his business to find out what is the specific character of 
knowledge he finds that "making things intelligible" is, in origin 
and in effect, a function operated in the interests of behavior. Ac- 
cordingly, what he objects to in the intellectualist is not so much the 
latter 's emphasis upon logical factors in knowledge, as his isolation 
of the knowledge standpoint (in procedure and criteria), from its 
functional place and role — an isolation which is equivalent, of course, 
to making knowledge an ultimate and all-inclusive philosophic cri- 
terion. 

If we call both types of anti-intellectualism by the name of prag- 
matism, certain significant differences present themselves in prag- 
matic theory. The form of pragmatism which remains at the stand- 
point of knowledge (insisting upon the presence of non-rational fac- 
tors in the knowledge structure) is akin historically to British nom- 
inalism and sensationalism — save that it breaks loose from the iso- 
lated and atomic character assigned by British empiricism to "sensa- 
tions," assimilating the latter rather to the continuity and flow of 
vital feeling. In its insistence upon testing conceptions by conse- 
quences, it holds that the important thing is that the consequences 
shall be particular {i. e., concretely experienceable) rather than that 
they shall be active. 

The other type of pragmatic anti-intellectualism starts from acts, 
functions, as primary data, functions both biological and social in 
character ; from organic responses, adjustments. It treats the knowl- 
edge standpoint, in all its patterns, structures, and purposes, as 
evolving out of, and operating in the interests of, the guidance and 
enrichment of these primary functions. The vice of intellectualism 
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from this standpoint is not in making of logical relations and func- 
tions in and for knowledge, but in a false abstraction of knowledge 
(and the logical) from its working context. It may be proper to add 
that instrumental pragmatism (or the doctrine of what Mr. James 
has called the "Chicago School") is distinctively of this last type. 
Bearing this fact in mind might perhaps clarify some of the obscuri- 
ties found in this branch of pragmatism. 

These things being premised, I want to say a few words, by way 
of obiter dicta, upon the implications of this latter type of anti-intel- 
lectualism. In the first place, as to its bearings upon the proper way 
of conceiving philosophy. Philosophy is itself a mode of knowing, and 
of knowing wherein reflective thinking is much in play. It is hence 
self-contradictory for an instrumental pragmatism to set up claims to 
supplying a metaphysics or ontology. As a mode of knowledge, it 
arises, like any intellectual undertaking, out of certain typical per- 
plexities and conflicts of behavior, and its purpose is to help straighten 
these out. Philosophy may indeed render things more intelligible or 
give greater insight into existence ; but these considerations are subject 
to the final criterion of what it means to acquire insight and to make 
things intelligible, i. e., namely, service of special purposes in be- 
havior, and limit by the special problems in which the need of in- 
sight arises. This is not to say that instrumentalism is merely a 
methodology or an epistemology preliminary to more ultimate philo- 
sophic or metaphysical inquiries, for it involves the doctrine that the 
origin, structure, and purpose of knowing are such as to render nuga- 
tory any wholesale inquiries into the nature of Being. 

This conclusion leads to my next remark. Wherever the intellec- 
tualistic bias in philosophy operates there is inevitably an attempt 
to discriminate between what is real being and what is not, between 
reality and appearance, between objective existence and the sub- 
jective — which somehow exists and yet has no true existence. Prom 
the instrumental standpoint this extraordinary performance (so ex- 
traordinary that it is usually taken as the defining mark of philos- 
ophy) is easily explicable. It is the business of any knowledge event 
to discriminate, in a given specific situation of perplexity and con- 
sequent indeterminate response, between what is genuine and what 
is counterfeit, the veridical and the illusory, what is and what merely 
seems, what is valid or objective and what is invalid or "subjective." 
If we have regard for the proper setting and limitations of the knowl- 
edge event, it is obvious that these distinctions are wholly relevant 
and relative to making an inference or drawing a conclusion, which 
in turn is a condition of projecting, auspiciously, further behavior. 
If we are committed to the intellectualistic fallacy, we forget these 
limitations of context and purpose; we take this type of discrimina- 
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tion wholesale and transfer its terms to being or existence in general. 
Since plainly no common form and no scientific form of knowledge 
indulges in such preposterous extension beyond the control of a spe- 
cific situation, "philosophy" comes to be a uniquely mysterious dis- 
cipline. The universe at large being divided into the real and the 
unreal, the objective and the subjective, being and appearance, abso- 
lute and phenomenal, gives rise inevitably to all sorts of problems as 
to how these antithetical things get on together ; there being none of 
the specific tests that condition common-sense knowing and science, 
these inquiries may proceed indefinitely. 

Another problem which gets placed in a very different light 
when the intellectualistic fallacy is avoided is that which Perry has 
recently named in these pages as the ego-centric predicament. 1 
From the intellectualistic point of view, the self that is implicated 
in every knowledge event has to be conceived as a term of the knowl- 
edge relation; the intellectual function being final and inclusive, 
there is no other way of disposing of it. Hence the self, the ego, the 
subject, is at once identified with "mind" or "consciousness" (or 
whatever), and the latter is treated as one of the two correlative con- 
stituents of knowledge, the object known being the other. Then the 
whole brood of ' ' epistemological ' ' problems swarms. Sticking to the 
facts of empirical situations, the ego, subject, self is seen, however, 
to be simply the agent that undertakes and is responsible for the 
cognitive event. The relation in question is that of an agent to its 
act, not that of one of the two terms of knowledge to the other term. 
Difficulties may be attached to the proper conceiving of the relations 
of agent and act; but at all events they are specific, concrete diffi- 
culties of the same sort that manifest themselves in the consideration 
of any function of any living organism. They do not concern a re- 
lation constitutive of a special discipline, called epistemology, a 
relation found nowhere outside of the epistemology that deals with it. 
In other words, the wholesale "ego-centric predicament" disappears, 
and for it is substituted the concrete question of how an act in the 
way of knowing is related to other types of action. 

I am quite aware of the dogmatic and seemingly arbitrary sound 
of these utterances. Their purpose, however, is not to prove any- 
thing, but simply to outline, with some emphasis, the implications of 
a certain type of anti-intellectualism. There is nothing specially 
novel in the anti-intellectualism that accepts the stock problems of 
the intellectualist philosopher, and then attempts to solve them by 
calling in the assistance of non-intellectual factors, such as feeling, 
immediate intuition, faith or volition ; this is a standing device of the 
whole history of philosophy. There is something more promising in 

1 This Journal, Vol. VII., p. 5. 
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an attempt which, accepting the complete right and autonomy of 
knowing and of logic in its own field, tries to see what this field of 
knowledge and reflective intelligence is and means as a specific type 
of behavior in a more inclusive scheme of behavior. 

John Dewey. 
Columbia University. 



ON SECULAR COOLING AS AN ILLUSTRATION OF THE 
METHODS OF APPLIED MATHEMATICS 

"TpRIENDS and critics to whom I have shown my article on "The 
-L Methods of Applied Mathematics" 1 have usually made re- 
marks to the effect that the most interesting part of the essay would 
be its application. It is one thing for the philosopher to abstract 
and classify the methods of the various specialist sciences, and 
quite another for him to show that this process is of definite prac- 
tical use, by giving examples of the manner in which the scientific 
specialist makes grave and serious errors through ignoring the right- 
ful methods of his science. This essay is an attempt to accomplish 
the latter purpose. 

Amongst the examples of the misapplication of the methods of 
applied mathematics, none is more interesting or more cogent than 
that concerning the secular cooling of the earth. Owing to recent 
discoveries in radioactivity, the discussion has become, in some re- 
spects, of purely academic interest. But many of the old fallacies 
are still extant, and, to act as a check on future errors of the same 
kind, it will serve a useful purpose to examine the fallacy from the 
foundation and to show in what manner it arises from the misap- 
plication of mathematical method. 

The basis of this well-known method of Lord Kelvin 2 may be 
briefly described as an attempt, from observations of the increase in 
temperature as we penetrate into the crust of the earth, to calculate 
the time that had elapsed since the consistentior status, or, in other 
words, since a permanent solid exterior first formed on the surface 
of the earth. 

The present essay is not concerned with the calculation, but with 
the premises on which it is based. It is intended to show, not only 
that this speculation has been proved invalid by recent discoveries, 
but that, if the necessary limitation of mathematical methods had 
been clearly understood, it would never have been put forward. 

1 This Journal, September 30, 1909. 

2 See Trans. Royal 8oo. Edinburgh, Vol. 23, republished in " Mathematical 
and Physical Papers," Vol. 3, to which paging references are made. 



